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REVIEWS 

SOME RECENT FRENCH WAR BOOKS 

Chacun son Devoir: Roman d'un Reforme. Charles-Henry 
Hirsch. Falmmarion, 1916. 

This book would take a high place in the literature of French peasant-life, 
even were it not the unusual war-record that it is. The first chapters give 
a picture of barrack-life in the days somewhat before the war, the tragedy 
of the hero arising from the extension of the time of service to three years. 
The girl whom he loved with a fierce, inarticulate passion, to whom he did 
not write in order to add the price of a stamp to the sum hoarded for her 
wedding-gift, is persuaded by her parents not to wait for the extended period, 
and writes him that she is accepting another suitor. "Ponnier fils" rushes 
home without the proper permission, then back, half-mad with jealousy and 
sorrow 1 — for he thinks he is the murderer of the girl who had swooned at his 
feet. Summoned for infraction of rules, he seizes the moment before the 
beginning of the formal inquiry to turn against himself his captain's revolver. 
Having shot out one of his eyes, he is discharged as unfit for service and as he 
is going, his beloved superior officer tells him that it is a crime to reduce the 
armies of France by a man. He then returns to his village of Gloire-Saint- 
Blaise and to the mother whose mad peasant mother-love was so well 
depicted during his stay in the hospital, and takes upagain at his father's side 
his career as a small farmer. With his one eye he has to see, first the marriage 
of Marie to his rival, then at the outbreak of the war the departure of the latter 
with all the available men, even his father being occupied in the guarding of 
the railway junction. All the martial talent and spirit which had earlier 
marked him for promotion are now turned inward upon the unhappy fils 
Ponnier, and the knowledge that Marie loves him, not her absent husband, 
only aggravates his melancholy state, since he blames her for the entire 
tragedy. This part of the book is of the most poignant interest, we get 
the reflection of the war as of a distant conflagration on the quiet sky of this 
rural community. Slowly the flames rise, the tumult becomes audible, 
although the village remains far outside the war zone. The death of Pon- 
nier's fortunate rival, Louis Hogard, on the field of honor, really awakens 
the community; we have wonderfully subtle descriptions of the infiltration 
of news, of the stirring of thought and instinct, the slow comprehension of the 
peasants, of the growth of ideas either new-born or quite dormant heretofore. 
The various personages of the little circle, the "Parisian," the honest mayor, 
the drunken veteran of 1 87 1 , are very real. All contribute to the development 
of Ponnier fils. He had studied the history of his country without under- 
standing or visualizing, he had never realized the existance of a France outside 
of his own time, of his own village, department, province. Gradually he 
apprehends that there has been a past, as there will be a future, gradually 
he sees that his little district is as a grain to the whole harvest. Then he 
begins to see his own duty, his first practical duty; the fields are not the pro- 
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perty of this one or that one, they must bear for all, feed all, those who are 
gone, the army, France. And Ponnier fils harvests for all, rich and poor, 
exerting himself beyond what seems possible, laboring furiously while day- 
light lasts, refusing pay and even thanks. Then he sows the waiting earth. 
Later, grasping better than his neighbors the summons to dig up their hoarded 
gold, he almost forces them to accept the stamped paper of Prance. The 
ultimate sacrifice of his former rival seems to place the widow of Louis Hogard 
on a plane above him. Ponnier hesitates to accept her frank offer of herself, 
although there is a moment when she thinks she holds him. His refrain is 
that he can think only of France now, and as he and others had made up old 
feuds because there could be no enemy but the Prussian, so he has now but 
one real love — France. His is the inspiration without the triviality, the 
pranks of the schoolboy soldier, such as he scornfully sees in even the older 
men when he visits his father on guard duty. He grasps the magnitude and 
the horror of the struggle as blinded and wounded, prisoners and refugees 
straggle into Gloire-Saint-Blaise, each with his fragment of the epic tale; 
especially does he understand what comes in letters from the one real comrade 
of his period of training, a former vagabond. This comrade tells of "his" 
regiment which had been to him the army, reduced to some seven men, filled 
up again with new recruits and territorials. Finally this comrade comes to 
pass a furlough at Gloire-Saint-Blaise, and filled with a home feeling he has 
never known before, explains to Ponnier that he now has what all the others 
had before — the vision of one village, one strip of country, one group of 
persons for whose safety he fights and bleeds. Then Ponnier fils sees more 
clearly the Duty, hears more distinctly the words of the "stern daughter of 
the voice of God." Perhaps he is mistaken, it may be rather the old call of 
the flagellants. But he gives up his claim on Marie, in favor of his comrade, 
and announces that he will marry the wretched and unattractive widow of the 
village drunkard, that his parents must see their acres go to the orphans whose 
father, without heriosm, died for France. 



Lettres a une Dame blanche. Maurice Donnay, Societe" 
litteraire de France, 191 7. 

This is a charming collection of imaginary letters to a friend who has become 
the white lady who at first appeared to her as a vision, a possibility not always 
too enticing. She has taken her course of training and is after fifteen months 
of war, a hospital nurse. We have not her letters, but those supposedly 
addressed to her give her portrait with all the delicate precision readers of 
M. Donnay would expect. We get also accounts of the minor difficulties 
and privations now becoming familiar to us here, we hear the questions we 
are now asking — "How long will it last?" "How much can we do in sub- 
scribing to loans?" Scattered through are nice bits of criticism and apprecia- 
tion of works both old and new, here Montaigne, there M. Benjamin Valloton. 
There are also rapid silhouettes of various types, the lady who is acting presi- 
dent of the Oeuvre des Desceuvrees, etc. A book well worth the reading, and 
which gives glimpses not too harrowing of what may so easily become so. 
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L'Eau lustrale. Claude Vareze. Bernard Grasset, 191 7. 

This is the story of a family not very unlike many others either in makeup 
or in misfortunes. It comprises one member who is at first a so-called neutral, 
M. Olsen, the Swedish stepfather of Etienne, the real hero of the book as of 
the family. A scientist of note and a reiorm£ at the beginning of the war, 
he yet has himself reexamined and takes up his arms with the rest, with his 
rather light-minded brother-in-law Christian, with the servants of the family. 
He is later given medical work, and after capture he is most brutally murdered 
by his captors, which causes Olsen to break with Swedes and pacifists, and 
draws in as a volunteer the young half-brother, Erik Olsen. Christian comes 
home blinded, Alix, Etienne's widow, although she almost resents his survival 
of her husband, will devote herself henceforth to her brother, and the book 
closes with the little children of Etienne and Alix placing father and uncle in 
the Legend identifying them with an engraving of soldiers of the first Republic. 

In this simple setting are incorporated scenes of the most startling reality 
and the most gripping pathos, as the struggles of Etienne, his thoughts are 
those of his wife looking out over that Paris from which were going out not 
only this husband, the father of these children, but members of every family. 
A book which deserves wide reading. 
Mount Holyoke College. Mary V. Young. 

Der Schwiegersohn, Eine Schneidergeschichte von Rudolf 
Baumbach. Edited by Herman J. Lensner, A.M., New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1917. xiii + 274 pp. 65 cents. 

The popularity of Baumbach's Schwiegersohn in this country is attested 
by the various editions of this book to be found in the catalogs of American 
publishers. This number has been increased by the Lensner edition in the 
well-known Walter-Krause series. The story, it may be remarked, has 
found favor deservedly. Few narratives give such an admirable insight 
into German private life, its shallows and its depths, and are told with so 
much good nature and evident enjoyment as this admirable sartorial tale. 

The present edition contains a brief line of Baumbach in comparatively 
simple German, also a poem of Baumbach, "Mein Thuringen," of natural 
interest to those reading the story. There is a frontispiece of the author, 
and three other illustrations, which, however, have only incidential connection 
with the narrative. The text, unlike e.g. that of the Heath edition, which 
is considerably pruned, is practically unaltered and unabridged. The book 
follows the plan of the other Walter-Krause texts, the story being divided 
into thirty-three sections, each with accompanying explanatory and practice 
material in German. This division is well made, with the possible exception 
of sections IX and XX, divided in the midst of a conversation. The "Er- 
klarungen und Sinnverwandtes" which follow each section clear up difficulties 
in idiom and context. They are worked out with care and show considerable 
originality. Especially welcome are the notes and words of the poems to 
which Baumbach makes frequent reference in the text, such as "Gott gruss 
dir, Bruder Straubinger" p. 24, and "Ich bin der Doktor Eisenbart" p. 46. 



